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For the Youth’s Companion. 
Two SCENES AND A MORAL. 
Scene 1. A beautifully furnished 
yom. A young girl sitting very sulkily 
onan ottoman; her mother in an easy 
chair behind a splendid fire screen. Time 
—astormy winter evening. 


Mother. Now, Ella, why are you pout- 
ing 80? 
Ella. Well, mother, how should you 


like to be disappointed when you made 
an engagement ? Just as I thought to 
spend an evening with the A ’3 on 
ame this mean storm ;—and, besides, 
mother, I don’t like my new dress. 

Mother. Why! Ella; that new dress! 
[never saw a prettier or more becoming 
oneon you, dear;_now, why don’t you 
love it ? 

Ella. It didn’t cost half as much as 
Mary Prescott’s. I was quite ashamed 
when she told me the price she paid for 
her's ; I believe I was so confused that I 
said mine cost twice as much as it did— 
and— 

Mother. 

Ella. 





Oh, Ella, I’m surprised ! 
Well, I don’t care 
Mother. What, dear 
Ella. 1 mean, I couldn’t help it, moth- 
er. And that was not the worst of it; 
Mary Prescott said my dress wasn’t worth 
half the price, and that you, mother, was 

—a— 

Mother. What, Ella? 

Ella. A—big fool, mother, for buying 
such—oh, gracious ! 

Mother. Such what, Ella ? 

Ella. Such sackcloth, mother. 








Scene 2. A bleak plain. A poor 
woman and her son running on before the 
fierce storm. 

Mother. God help us, boy ; if we can’t 
geteither bread or work, what shall we 
do? 

Boy. Mother, let us turn back again: 
We shall perish and be covered up in the 
snow. 

Mother. But, my child, how can we go 
home to your starving brothers and sisters 
without a morsel of food or a spark of fire 
for them—how can we, I say, Johnny? 

Boy. What's the use of going on? no 
one cares for us ; we may starve for what 
folks care. z 


Mother. Oh, if I had but one quarter 


ofadollar, I should be happy. If rich 
folks, that spend their hundreds of dollars, 


only knew how happy they coukl make a 
poor widow and her starving family with 


one ! len, where she had been to gather some late, and time tea was prepared for the 

quarter of a dollaz,even! Ob, Heav-|giem § family. So she told the stranger plainly, 

en move their hearts! Oh, do kind| fresh wild flowers that grew in abundance een ie tel 

Heaven ! in the groves on either side of the little “ penis we oer ‘ns eave her parents. 
Monat. * But Abraham said, Son, re-|stream. Her day's work was done, and She did not wish to live away from them. 


member that thou in thy lifetime receiv- 
edst thy good things, and likewise Laza- 
tusevil things ; but now he is comforted, 


and thou art tormented.’ ST. J. 





TWO STANDARDS OF MEASURE- 
MENT. 


‘They, measuring themselves by themselves 


are not wise.” 2 Cor. 10: 12. 


‘Mamma, how tall was that great giant 
of whom papa was telling us?’ said Harry, 
who, standing with his back to the door, 
& pencil in one hand, and arulerin the 
Other, was busily engaged in examining 
Some marks which he had made on the 


panel. 


‘He was nearly seven feet high, I be- 
lieve, replied Mrs. Prince, without raising 


her eyes from her work. 


‘And how tall do you think Iam?’ said 
the little boy with a look of conscious 
Pride. ‘You? Ishould say about four 


feet, my dear.’ ‘I am etght feet 
high! cried Harry with exulta- 
tion. 
| ‘Impossible !’ 

‘I have just measured myself, 
| mamma.’ 
| You must have measured 
wrong.’ 

*O! I have been very careful ; 
| see, here is the mark for each 
| foot up the door—one, two, four, 
|six, eight.’ 
| * But what is your standard 
| measure, Harry ?’ said his moth- 

er, with a smile. 

| ‘This pretty little ruler, that I 
|made for myself,’ cried the child, 
|exhibiting his pasteboard mea- 
| sure, neatly marked with divi- 
| sions for the inches, but only half 
| the proper length ! 





e ae 

‘You see, dear mam- said, was poor, and her mother sick, and 
ma, that I am taller than the giant!’ 

} 


she had two brothers and a little sister| 
* Foolish child!’ you say: and I should|who needed her care. Besides, she did’ 
| say too, did I not fear that half the world|not wish to leave them. 
act exactly as he did. Weare all too apt) * But 1 will teach ye to earn more 
to make our standard measures for our-|money, lass, than ye ever saw in yer life,” 
selves, laying aside the only true one, which |replied the man, ‘ and enough to keep ye. 

|we find in the Bible; and thus we often|father and sick mother in a better place| 
deem ourselves sensible and good, when|than that miserable shanty yonder, if ye 
our wisdom is folly, our actions full of sin.| wil] go with me,’ continued the stranger. 

The Bible tells us that holiness is absolute- Margaret did not like to hear the name 
ly necessary. ‘There is no need to be so|« shanty’ applied to that little home of 
very particular,’ cries the world. The\hers under the green hill. It was her 
Bible declares that we shall be judged for) jome, all the home she had ever known or 
every idle word. * My words are my OwN,’| ever wished to know. All the happiness 
says the trifler. she had ever enjoyed she had enjoyed 
It is clear that there are two standard)there, ‘There she had been born. In that 
measures before us ; one short and ea8Y,|house were all the friends she knew and 
the other long and trying ; one that makes|j,veq. There her mother had taught her 
us seem like giants, the other like dwarfs.|,., pray daily and nightly to her Father in 
Thus we are too ready to choose the|heaven, and that Father watched over her 
standard of our own making, and wilfully every moment of her life. There she had 
to deceive our own hearts. But, O! let taught her that she had a Savior, who lov- 
us ask ourselves one solemn question; by/eq all who obeyed and followed him and 
which standard shall we be measured at|his precepts. It was here she knelt down 
the last day ? every morning with her father and broth- 
ers and sister to ask God’s protection and 
care through every day. If she was oblig- 
ad to labor every day, and sometimes al- 
most beyond her strength, here she was 
loved, and she loved in return, and, 
* shanty’ was a word that desecrated, in 
the sensitive mind of little Margaret, that 
home of hers. She felt more like crying 
than anything else, when that coarse man 
had spoken in such a way of her home, 
and only disliked him the more for trying 
to induce her to leave it. She wished he 
would leave her. Besides, it was getting 














For the Companion. 
LITTLE MARGARET. 
CONCLUDED. 
Our narrative left off last week at that 
point in Margaret’s history where the dis- 
agreeable looking stranger had spoken so 
unpleasantly to her while she was at work 
by the little brook near the roadside.— 
Weeks passed away without a reappear- 
ance of the stranger. Margaret had al- 
most forgotten him. One day, however, 
towards the close of summer, she met him 
again, just as she reappeared from the 








The house was large enough for them all. 
She did not think she should be any hap- 


she had seated herself for a while on a 
large flat, white stone, where she often|”” 
rested in her walks. In arranging her|P!¢r t0 have fine clothes. 
flowers in a bouquet for her mother, she already taught her to sing, and told her 
had lingered longer than she intended, and that dancing would not do her any good. 
was now hastening home. The man had Besides, her parents would not be willing 
evidently been watching her, and had con- she should leave them. She then turned 
trived to meet her in sight of the road, but aside to pass him. Before she could do 
at such a distance from it that no one|this the man took hold of her arm firmly, 
would be likely to interrupt or overhear|@nd holding it so that she could not stir, 
their conversation. He was on foot this|said, 

time, or Margaret saw no horse or vehicle| ‘A word more with ye, girl. I have 
as before. Placing himself in the path, he|come from New York, and am in search 
asked her at once if she would not like to|of just such a girl as you, or several of 
go and live in the city, and dress like a|them, so ye would not go alone, ye see. 
lady... She wouldn’t have to work at all,|Now I'll treat ye well, dress ye gay as a 
but she could live in a fine house, and|butterfly, and learn ye to sing like a lin- 
have some one to wait on her, and teach|net. Ye need not do any drudgery with 
her to sing and play and dance. Marga-|these little hands of yours, and in a year 
ret replied simply and innocently, that she|from this ye can come back here with 
would not like to leave her parents, for|them full of gold and silver to heave into 











Her mother had} 


instant the two strangers jumped into the 
buggy, gave the whip to the horse, and 
yonder. And yer life all the| drove off at so rapid a rate that they were 
time ‘ll be gay as a lark’s. I) over the hill and out ofsight before Mar- 
have known girls go off without | garet had time to recover from her terror. 
letting their parents know any- When she did so, her father had her in 
thing about it,’ said he, insinu- his arms, trying to soothe and quiet her 
atingly, ‘and saved all the pain | agitation, and asking what had kept her 
of bidding good-bye. Just as if|out so late, and frightened her so much. 
you should go with me now,’ and | Margaret told her story, and learned that 
he stopped and looked her a owed her escape from the snare of 
dily and warily in the face to see | those wicked men to the sudden appear- 
the effect this last sentence had | ance of her father and a neighbor who 
on her mind. But it had no | chanced to call at their house on his re- 
such effect as he desired. He|turn from the village. ‘They had become 
saw that it did not. His last |alarmed at her absence, and learning from 
insinuation, with the look he the children that she had gone into thé 
gave, really made her afraid he | glen, they feared she might have wander- 
was going to force her to go with ed too far, or fallen into some one of the 
him. The tears started into‘her|numerous pools formed by the water 
eyes, and she trembled with fear. He | among the rocks that filled the narrow 
still held her by the arm, and cast a fur-/gorge. They had gone first to the lower 
tive glance in the distance. She saw him| part of the glen, and followed it up to the 
make a sign with his whip which he car- | bridge, and were just stepping over the 
ried in his hand, and looking in the di-| wall that separated the highway from the 
‘ection his eye was directed, she saw a| field through which the stream ran, when 
aorse and buggy coming along the road, the strangers discovered them.. It was 
and it stopped on the bridge, where she | this that caused their sudden flight with- 
had first met her disagreeable companion. | out their intended victim. 
The sun had now set, and under the trees! It is easy to imagine how happy and 
of the wooded banks of the glen, it was | grateful little Margaret was, when her 
beginning to grow dark. As Margaret | father led her home. She was greeted by 
tried once more ‘to release herself from the | her wale pm and kisses 
rasp of the stranger, he-allowed her to |#% She told her story, and brother Richard 
wd toward the pre still "holding her | threw his arms instinctively around her, 
by the arm. They soon reached the high- when she came to that part where the rude 
way, and he led her up to the bridge be- man was about lifting her into the buggy, 
side the buggy. Another man, not unlike | ® if he would shield her from harm. Lit- 
the first in appearance, stepped out of the sehen and sister = yi her over 
hi, fad ang Sarge om 8 ory me wom 
ead to foot, said in a low tone dhasegees 
° Sip Gide sheen, ob teed ; been gone so long. Ah, depend upon it, 
© Baud enaeeie, 30 te coon _— at their family worship that night they all 
Ginfuat. _— te ee eee thanked God for protecting her from the 
. ’ . i i f those wicked men, for th 
Aye,’ added the other, ¢ fi . evil designs o ene 
Bicol eran meee sree {had all been taught what Christ said to 
won't she?’ said he, taking hold yoyo his disciples, that though our Father in 
slender arm of the now terrified child. mage —— yond ae -~ 
‘Don’t be afraid, girl,’ » extends to the 
pis raid, gist, he added, os he humblest creature he has made, and ‘not 
felt Margaret's arm tremble in his rough ‘ 


grasp. ‘ Ye’ll see better days, if I’m not | emcee: falls to the ground without his 


mistaken, by and by. Supple as a willow, Some effort was made to trace out the 


tae oft : 
ae he in a low tone to his men, but without success. It seems they 
belonged to a gang whose business is to 
visit retired neighborhoods, where the in- 
: | habitants are poor andignorant, and in- 
instant up and down the road. Margaret | duce them to lew those of their children 
saw that they were deliberating in their) who are bright and pretty to go and join 
minds the probabilities of escape, in PoP fete of low theatrical performers 
they should take her away by force. They | who pander to the tastes of the low and 
evidently preferred she should go willing-| vicious in our large cities. 
ly 


and raise °em above the condi- 
tion they’re in nowin that shanty 

















This conversation passed in a moment’s 
time, the speakers looking anxiously every 


The poor 
young creatures whom they inveigle into 
their wicked and deceptive occupation, 
soon become lost to virtue, and vice and 
degradation claim them as their own. 

The wicked sometimes escape detection 
‘ | for a time, but punishment surely comes, 
she became so terrified she could hardly \if not in this world, with inexpressibly 
stand. She looked toward her home.—| more severity inanother. A few months 
The bright light from the window was just | 
at that moment lighted up. Oh! how jhave narrated, two men, perhaps the same 
she wished her father knew of her danger. | who had met Margaret, were arrested near 
The men saw it was necessary they should | New York for attempting to steal a bright, 
act immediately. They felt they must re-| active little boy from his home. He was 
lease the child, or take her by force away. | the child of very poor parents, whom they 
It was plain enough they could not per-| thought would never take the trouble or 
suade her to do so wicked a thing. |could not be at the expense of searching 

After a moment or two one of them took | for him. They are now suffering in prison 
hold of both shoulders, and half lifting her|the penalty of their crime. 
from the ground, said, ‘Come, girl, leave | wished the boy to join a company of circus 
the old house yonder, with all your drudg-| riders, and perhaps they persuaded him to 
ery, and go with yer friends, who will do | think it would be a very easy and happy 
well by ye, and—’ “ life to live. He would have found it very 

Here Margaret, terrified almost out of| far from that. 


The second stranger now bent his head 
down to Margaret’s face, and ina few em- 
phatic words tried his powers of persua- 
sion, repeating the same arguments his 
companion had used in the glen ; and now 





after the circumstances occurred which we 





These men 




















they could not spare her. Her father, she|the lap of your sick mother. Do ye hear? 
t 





her senses, burst intoa loudcry. Inan| Now suppose that Margaret had not had 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








kind parents to teach her to love to do 
right, or suppose they had only been care- 
less and thoughtless of their children’s 
habits and , it is possible sh 
might have been wicked enough to have 
gone with these vile men. How much 
sorrow and sin would have been the re- 
sult. 

As Margaret grew older, she was able 
to take entire charge of the house. Rich- 
ard too assisted her to improve the appear- 
ance of their little place, and both together 
planted trees and shrubs around it, and 
cultivated flowers beside the door and 
under the windows. Ifit had before look- 
ed bare and comfortless to a stranger, who 
did not know the love and peace and 
humble contentment that dwelt within, 
now it looked cheerful and attractive to 
the most indifferent passer by. 

Margaret’s mother is still an invalid, 
and gradually failing in health and 
strength ; but when she leaves this world 
she will have the consoling hope of leav- 
ing it for a better and brighter one above. 
* Little Margaret,’ as we have called her, 
is still the presiding spirit of the house- 
hold, shedding the light of her joyous 
heart over all; loving and happy, and be- 
loved because she is good. 


duct 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


LOVE. 

I never was so impressed with the 
power of Love as when I heard the follow- 
ing story :—A woman had a deadly hatred 
against a fellow creature. Now there liv- 
ed near her, a child who was not polluted 
with the world’s wickedness. Mortal 
man had taught that child only a simple 
prayer, but the angels talked to her soul, 
and the Lord’s light shone clearly there. 
Now that woman once left her home burn- 
ing with jealousy, and she stumbled and 
fell just where that little child lived. The 
woman was angry, and spoke bad words, 
when the child sweetly asked, ‘has she 
been hurt?’ Now the child was not afraid, 
but looked her in the face and said, 
* Never mind! God will cure you: and I 
will ask Him.’ So she put up her little 
hands to the Lord, and said her little 
prayer. The tears of the woman started ; 
the child was asking the Lord to bless 
her, and the Lord was looking at her 
through the child! She could not bear 
it; she screamed inagony. And then the 
child rose up, and tae woman caught her 
and said, *‘ Teach me to pray.’ 

The woman forgot her hatred,—her fel- 
low-sinner, everything but that child.— 
Her look was on her when the child said, 
* Do you love?” 

‘Me! love? Me! oh! whocanI love?’ 

Then said the child in a whisper, ‘ Love 
God, who loves you and me, and all the 
world.’ 

* Yes,’ said the woman, ‘ He loves you, 
but he cannot love me.’ 

Then said the child of love, ‘ You do 
not know our Father, then, for he ts love.’ 

Now what that woman felt I do not 
know ; but she fell on her knees, and the 

wer of love impressed her; and she let 
the child, the little child, lead her home, 
feeling an angel had been sent to keep her 
from sin, and to tell her God was love, 
and loved her. 

Now this woman became transformed 
not by fear, but by the power of love in a 
little child. 











WHAT HE DIDN’T WANT. 

A kind-hearted little spouse, bonneted 
and shawled, very recently appeared at 
the door of a room where her good-natur- 
ed liege lord was about to indulge in a 
comfortable snooze. 

* My dear, I am going shopping. What 
shall I bring to comfort you ?” 

*I don’t know, love; I don’t think of 
any thing I want particularly, just now. 
Come and kiss me. I will tell you, how- 
ever, what | don’t want you to bring me.’ 

* What is it, pray?’ 

* Pray don’t bring me in debt.’ 





‘you powt TALK OF JESUS AT 
HOME.’ 

In the neighborhood of Ross, a lady 
who was in the habit of visiting the poor 
for benevolent purposes, took her little 
daughter with her. The child saw, heard, 
and was interested. But there was some- 
thing which the child could not exactiy 
make out. So, on the road home, she 
said, ‘ Mamma, when you are out visiting 
‘the poor, you are always talking about 
Jesus Christ to them, but you don’t talk 
of him at home.’ 

I need not say one word about how the 
lady felt, but if the remark had been made 
to us, how should we have felt? Would 
it have been just? Could it have been 


said with truth? In reference to-too 
many, I fear, it may be said with too much 
truth. Many parents seem to think, that 
if they take their children to public wor- 
ship, if they put good books into their 
hands, and if they have family prayer, 
they have done all that is necessary. They 
talk of almost all subjects before their 
children, and they talk with them on many 
points, but they do not talk of Jesus.— 
They act as if they fancied that their chil- 
dren heard enough of him, or knew all 
that was requisite for them to know. But 
is it so? 





THE FAMILY. 





A DEATH BED SCENE. 

Some years ago I lived in a village 
where the parsonage and tavern stood in 
close proximity; and, as might be ex- 
pected, my ears were often saluted with 
the coarse laugh and vulgar jest—and the 
usual accompaniment of oaths and impre- 
cations commonly heard around the steps 
of the devil’s meeting-house. 

Among the boarders I observed a young 
man ofa fine form, and of an energetic 
appearance. He was remarkably tasteful 
in his dress, but shockingly profane, roll- 
ing forth volleys of strangely compounded 
oaths at times, with an apparent ease and 
indifference that is seldom equalled. One 
day I heard him complain of being unwell, 
and affirmed with an oath and a jest, that 
he did not know but that he was going to 
die ; but that he intended to give the ‘ old 
skeleton with his scythe’ a tough pull be- 
fore he would give up. In a few days, 
the report went forth that he was very 
sick, and his case a critical one. Ar- 
rangements had been made for a ball at 
the tavern, and he had to be removed from 
his chamber to an apartment next to the 
bar-room, to accommodate the thoughtless 
dancing throng, who came and spent the 
night, regardless of the effect their revel- 
ing might have on his condition. His 
parents had come from a distance to min- 
ister to him in his last hour, which was 
fast approaching. 

I retired to rest at a late hour on Sab- 
bath evening, with physical and mental 
energy much prostrated by two weeks’ 
labor in a revival, and the deep solicitude 
and mingling emotions whieh a pastor 
feels in seeing sinners turn te God. About 
two o'clock in the morning I was waked 
by one of the boarders at the taverr, who 
said that his young friend was dying, and 
it was the ‘ request of the young man’s 
parents that 1 should go and make a 
prayer with them.’ 

I soon followed him. The night was 
dark ; it was mid-winter. The wind was 
furious, and uttered a funeral-like dirge 
as it swept through the leafless trees.— 
When I entered the room I found his pa- 
rents, with three or four others standing 
around the bed—with eyes fixed on the 
dying man struggling hard for life; such 
breathing I haa never before witnessed ; 
it made me think of his remark a few days 
before about giving ‘ death a pull.’ Two 
unsnuffed candles gave a gloomy appear- 
ance to the room. The medicine had 
been pushed aside on the table as worth- 
less, and a glass of cold water was brought 
to cool his lips. All that could now be 
done was to stand and see him die. 
a word was uttered for some time after I 
entered the room; 
something to say, but felt it difficult to 
think or utter. I endeavored to rally my- 
self, and took hold of his hand and asked 





Not 


I tried to think of 


sent, that I had to stop. After some hard 
struggling, it was said by one, ‘He is 
dead,’ andin a few minutes his father 
commenced closing his eyes thinking his 
sufferings were past, when, to our utter 
astonishment, he d th 
struggle with death that beggars all des- 
cription, and continued some tiine before 
he ceased to breathe. Soon after the 
frightful struggle was over, 1 returned 
home with a view before my mind of the 
death of the wicked, of which this sketch 
can give no adequate idea.—Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate. 








IT ONLY SEEMS THE OTHER DAY. 
Though swiftly Time, with rapid wings, 
Has borne us from old scenes we knew, 
Yet memory oft the picture brings 
In glowing colors back to view ; 
Thus early friends remember when 
They first as schoolboys met in play, 
And yet, though years have passed since then, 
{t only seems “the other day.” 
The form of her we loved of yore, 
'o whom we pledged affection’s vow, 
Will glide before our eyes once more, 
Though but in memory living now ; 
Of that dark hair one tress alone— 
A treasured gift—is spared decay, 
Yet words in that familiar tone 
Seem only breathed “ the other day.” 
Those friends no more appear the same 
That shared our mirth and dried our tears, 
Or taught us childhood’s favorite game— 
The dear old friends of early years ; 
But when we ask if they forget 
Those memories of the past, they say— 
“ Though time has wrought some changes, yet 
It only seems ‘the other day.’” 


A NIP OF SLING. 

‘ Give us a nip of sling,’ said a young 
catechumen in the school of rum- drinking, 
as he stepped up to the bar cf a village 
groggery; ‘give us a nip of sling, to 
wash down the “ teetotal lecture” we have 
just been hearing.’ 

‘Nip of sling,’ thought I, as I walked 

away, musing and trying to analyze the 
cognomen—how appropriate ! 
Pook Sling,’ as a verb, means to throw 
jor cast out. And so, thought I, his ‘sling’ 
| will soon ‘ throw’ the remnant of his mem- 
jory to the winds; ifhe has a family it 
will throw them— 





1. Into discouragement, 
2. Into wretchedness, and 
3. Upon the town. 


It will probably sling himself 

. Into idleness, 

Into debt, 

Into crime. 

Into the ditch, 

Into prison, 

Into a drunkard’s grave, and 

. Into a miserable eternity. 

If—* Sling,” as a noun, means — 

1. Something to throw with, and 

2. Something to hang in. 

If my analysis of the verb is correct, 
| then the first definition is true; and when 
jthe judge, the jury, the hangman and 
| gallows came rushing into my mind, sure- 
ly, thought I, there is more truth than 
fiction in its second definition. 

And there is the gratifying word ‘ nip.’ 
This means ‘ to bite,’ ‘ to blast,’ and * to 
pinch!" The first agrees with Solomon’s 
description of intoxicating drink—‘ it 
biteth like a serpent, and stinzeth like an 
adder.’ It blasteth the fondest hopes of 
parents, wife and children ; and how often 
has the drunkard, as he stood upon the 
| hangman’s scaffold, pointed to the ‘ nip of 
| sling’ as the procuring cause of this awful 
and final ‘ nip in the sling.—G@olden Era. 



















































































































him, ‘ Shall I pray for you, my friend ?’°— 





He appeared to stop breathing for a mo- 
ment, turned his head, and gave me a most 
reproachful look, and said, * I wish that you 
would mind your own business !’ 1 could 


SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


THE CRAZY MAN. 





make no reply, for I felt a thrill of horror 
passing over my soul in secing such evi- 
dence ofa hard heart in a man just pass- 
ing into eternity. He evidently felt him- 





We—three sisters and a gentle little 
friend, Mary, were at our wonted play 
upon the rock, one Saturday afternoon.— 
The sun was shedding its wondrous light 





self going, for not long after he called his|on the church windows, which reflected 
father to him, and, with every evidence of} the glory on tree, stream and meadow.— 
the greatest agitation and fear, throwing | An old man, bearing a heavy oaken club 
his arms about his father’s neck, he cried | by way of astaff, came slowly up the road, 


|out, in a wild and piteous manner—‘ Oh, | and, halting before us, leaned wearily 


any longer. 


strange fear. 

About half an hour before he departed, 
he straightened himself in the bed, and 
with both hands seized the bed-covering, 
like one clinging to something for life, 
and with a look from eye-balls that seem- 
ed laboring to leap from thvir sockets, and 
as though he beheld some wonderful 
thing in the distance, he exclaimed, with 
a deep tone of voice that cannot be des- 
cribed or imitated—one which those pre- 
sent will never forget—* © !—O !—eter- 
nity!—eternity!’ I then tried to 


few words, such were the groans of the 





| father, save me! I cannot, I will not die !| upon the stone wall. The wind scatter- 
Oh, save me! save me, father: save me !\ed the white locks over his 
| Wher done speaking, he still clung to| brow, and his bright restless e 
| his father’s neck until too weary to do so| from one object to another, with a wild- 
Each one present seemed to! ness which awed us, W 
feel that the place was awful, and acted | 
like persons under the influence of some! tle 


high pale 
ye darted 


e knew not why. 
‘It is Jim Brown,’ quietly said our lit- 
friend. ‘Poor old man, he is crazy.’ 
We had never seen a deranged person 
before, but the fame of this old man’s fe- 
rocious attacks on certain boys had reach- 
ed our ears, and we were terror stricken. 
With white lips we proposed a retreat to 
‘mother’s room,’ a place which to child- 
hood’s trusting heart, seems beyond the 
reach of danger. But little Mary objected 
saying, 

* It is cruel to be afraid and run away 
when he is talking to us.’ 





And she replied to all his vague ques- 
tions with as much calmness in her blue eye 


offer prayer, and after stammering out a| as if there was no such word as fear. 


‘ If you pity such people, you will rev 


dying man, and the agitation of some pre- }ere end to fear for them. This old man i; 
















































































































poor because some one cheated him out of| dering to themselves how they i, some fa 
his property. Then his wife and his chilsj call such an agreeable girl as Hetty « and would 
dren died, and after a long time of trouble | ly.” on the sut 
and sickness he became crazy, and now| So you see, everybody learned ty each 
wanders about from town to town perfect-|her when they found what a beaugj The we 
ly harmless.’ she had; and while Rosalie was paid at sct 
* Ob,’ we replied, ‘he throws stones at/ and fretting herself sick because her bent «7 could | 
the boys, does he not” was fading, and her admirers were mates, an 
* He is always kind to good children, and | ping off one by one to flatter prettigy linquished 
gives them sometimes, the wild flowers | Hetty went quietly onher way, yj then he w 
and the grapes he picks in his walks.—|hearts“—and keeping them too. among the 
But if boys throw stones at him, or steal ypon the 
away his hat. and cane, he turns upon! wHoM SHOULD CHILDREN Pau sation. 
them. See, 1 m not afraid. ‘ FORP The las 
And descending from the rock, she went We will thi ae edall life 
to the wall and gave him a large pear she , pc a, f val quan in to make h 
had plucked from an overhanging branch. sg : ef th ‘8 a Own age: A them, tho 
He took it in one hand,and laying the other oe Os GES 4° ene school ch id that | 
on her sunny head, the poor old wander- in Jamaica, called upon the misgj aa h hi 
er said in a tremulous voice, and stated that he had been very ill, aged t] 
‘God bless you, my good little child, |” his sickness often wished his mini Py won 
may you never know what it is to be old had been present to pray with him, them so ™ 
call tension? * But, Thomas,’ said the missionary, wticed 7 
As Mary regained her seat beside us, nas ope prayed yourself. cites of 
the old man called out to know ifthis was} Did incl si » n gleam of 
the minister’s garden. On being told it ee repeat the collect | eart, wh 
was, he laid his folded arms on the wall, na snag’ The ho 
and leaning over he sang in a wild tone, Ly 4 ‘6 
“The Lord into his photo comes, — but how did you pray? ele 
The spices yield a rich perfume, hy, sir, I begged., o tle Fredd 
The lilies grow and thrive.” A child, oes _yeers old, in a Sy blushing 
And then taking up his rude staff he school said,—* When we kneel down j desk, and 
walked on, the echo of his singing com- the es to pray it seem as if tle spect 
ing back to us as he rose above the distant ~— ta ked to God. ly the 8 
hill. ; little girl, about four years of age, y Tae 
That little incident we have never for- ing ssked,—* Why do you pray to Goi - Scat 
gotten. The memory of those simple repiied—* Because I know he hears ads of 
teachings has caused us to love all such ond I love to pray to him. haarte of 
unfortunates, even though many wiser But how do you know he hears you? no doubt, 
teachings heve since been received into Putting her little hand on her heart Bat ‘I 
the heart. The spectacle ofan insane fel- said, I know he does, because there j heavy he: 
low-creature to this day awakens the ten- something here that tells me so. able to re 
derest compassion in our breast. And this Ah, children, you may never fullyk wended | 
has been because little Mary was not the power and usefulness of prayer uf we 1 
afraid to do an act of kindness to a harm- | YOU find yourself in trouble or in sory t that- 
less old man. then you will love the mercy-seat bet a a 
than any other place anearth. But see — k 
Bocaire AND EBTTY it, that you never approach God in pr _ 
* “ even now, unless you are sincere andj Little 
Everybody called Rosalie a beauty.— | earnest; for to ask for what you do | 
Everybody was right. Her cheeks look-| want, would only be mocking the great the hono 
ed like a ripe peach ; her hair waved over|hovah. Do you remember those iti by _ 
as fair a forehead as ever a zephyr kissed ; | verges of the hymn— wort! ; 
her eyes and mouth were as perfect as eyes oleh Never 
and mouth could be; no violet was softer But do I pn an aa sees you 
or bluer than the one, no rosebud sweeter Or do the Wael da h for His - 
7 aoe thing is 
than the other. All colors became Rosa- Suggest the words [ say ? : 8 a 
lie, and whatever she did was gracefully “1 may os well knee! down -~ “9 
done. ‘ And worship gods of stone, gaint? 
Yes, everybody thought Rosalie was “a As offer to the living God hers, anc 
beauty.”’ Rosalie thought so herself. So, A prayer of words alone?—™ I. consider 
she took no pains to be good, amiable or | Evangelist. By your 
obliging. She never cared about learning en havior w 
anything, for she said to herself, I can af- ’ I. —Ch. Ii 
ford to have my own way; I canaffordto| ‘I’ was the nickname which certia 
be a dunce ifI like; 1 will be always roguish schoolboys had given to oned E 
sought and admired for my pretty face.|their companions; and none knew him og a sini 
So Rosalie dressed as tastefully as she| but willingly acknowledged his right 
and the dressmaker knew how, and look-| the important title. There was nothing there ar 
ed up to show her fine eyes, and down to|he excelled in more than in the artd pee 
show her long eyelashes, and held up her boasting. ‘I’ was ; only an ordina __But 0- 
dress and hopped over little imaginary |scholar. He could, if he chose,’ shit” Ghave, a 
puddles to show her pretty feet; and| high in his classes, and accomplish whit ,P¢t 
smiled to show her white teeth; and|ever he heartily resolved to perform; bit On roo! 
danced to show her fine form—and was | 80 can any boy who wills. He was merely Full may 
as brilliant and brainless as a butterfly. | @ naturally bright boy of ten years; ye 0, meri 
Now I suppose yon think that Rosalie| could you have heard him talk for fiw And sy 
was very happy. Not at all! She was in| minutes, you would have at once conclubg§ But let « 
a perfect fidget lest she should not get all|ad that ‘I’ was the most wonderful boy we giv 
the admiration she wanted. She was tor-|You ever saw. ‘1’ apparently thougity ll 
turing herself all the while for fear some | himself that he was somewhat of a genius, aus ke 
prettier face would come along and eclipse or he would not have been so anxious While fa 
hers. Ifshe went toa party and every | impress the minds of others with the ides With | 
person in the room (but one) admired her | of his superiority ; for he had often sili arr: 
she would fret herself sick, because that|to his companions, “1” would notb a wb 
one didn’t bow down and-worship her. seen acting a falsehood, much more telling “ 
Never having studied or read anything, | one.’ 
Rosalie could talk nothing but nonsense ;|_ ‘1’ however, though he would not,a-]% THE M 
so, everybody that corversed with her, | knowledge it, lacked one most excellent Two 
talked nonsense too, and paid her silly gift—that ‘ of seeing himself as others sa¥—% travelin 
compliments, and made her believe that him.’ : souther 
all she needed to make her.quite an angel| ‘1’ could not, like little Freddie Nesbit, toward: 
was a pair of wings; and then she would|a gentle, modest classmate (who, had hi bundre: 
hold her pretty head on orie side and sim-| been nicknamed, would have borne mi They 4 
per ; and they would go away laughing in| grander title than ‘ Only me,’) count his early in 
their sleeve, and saying “* What a vain | true friends by the forest leaves in sum{j complis 
little fool Rosalie is !” mer ; his friends were few and far betwee 4s the : 
Now, Rosalie’s cousin Hetty was as| for he was too commanding, too exacting country 
plain as a chesnut bur. She had not a| to win the love of his associates. heat o 
single pretty feature in her face. Nobody| It was drawing near the close of the many t 
ever thought of calling Hetty a beauty,| Winter term, and the boys, wishing to of by the 
and she knew it! She was used to being fer their teacher some token of gratitude The 
loverlooked; but she did’nt go whining and affection, were discussing, one day, the yor 
|round and making herself unhappy about the most suitable manner of presenting ingly a 
jit,—not she. Shejust put her mind on what, from the contributions of all, might Robert 
something else. She studied and read|be purchased. ‘J,’ of course, was fore look a 
books, and learned a great many useful | most, and claimed for himself the manage- J & low : 
things ; so, she had a great deal in her| ment of the whole affair. ‘I’ would pre Gare ; 
mind to think of, and went singing about| pare the little speech most easily, hut tre 
as happy as could be, without minding | would be the one most suited to presi The 
whether anybody noticed her or ‘not. the simple token to his teacher. But the g tiously 
So she grew up sweet-tempered, amia- |Test thought otherwise, and were far mort 
ble, generous and happy. When she ready to dispense with his services than t 
went into company, atrangers would say,|to accept them. They expressed 3 
“‘ What a plain little body Hetty is.” 1f| their opinions; but ‘1’ had no idea 
they could not find anybody else to talk|they were in earnest, and so, of courte) 
\to, they would go speak to her. Then| daily harrassed them with his presen 
| Hetty would léok up at them with one of| whenever they assembled together. 
| her quiet smiles, and commence talking.| One night ‘I’ had been detained after 
She would say a great many sensible} school to recite an imperfect lesson. Glad: 
things, and some queer ones, and they | of the opportunity, his schoolmates hut 
would listen—and listen—and by and by jried from the school-room, and meet 
look at their watch and wonder what had|on the play-ground, they resolved t& 
made time fly so; and then go home won- | henceforth, they would meet each eve 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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and would forego the pleasure of talking 
on the subject in the presence of ‘I.’— 
Then each wended his way homeward. 

The weeks passed away. Nothing was 
mid at school about the intended gift.— 
+7 could learn nothing from his school- 
mates, and so he supposed they had re- 
jinquished the undertaking. Now and 
then he was puzzled by mysterious smiles 
among the boys, especially when he spoke 
upon the subject of their former conver- 
sation. 

The last day came. The scholars seem- 
edall life and gaiety, and ‘I’ did his best 
to make himself the most noticed among 
them, though for truth’s sake it must be 
said that he was the least favored of all. 
Though he was chief speaker, none cared 
for what he said, none sought his society. 

‘I wonder what they all find to please 
them so much to-day,’ thought * I,’ as he 
noticed the sparkling eyes and ready 
smiles of his schoolmates. There was a 

eam of sunshine radiating from every 
heart, which came not from his own. 

The hours of the afternoon wore on.— 
The last moment came, and the teacher | 
was about to dismiss the school, when lit- 
tle Freddy Nesbit left his seat, and with 
blushing cheeks, approached the teacher’s 
desk, and making a modest, beautiful lit- 
tle speech, presented timidly but smiling- 
ly the scholar’s offering of esteem and 

titude. Need I tell you that the gift 
was most thankfully received, and that 
words of love and praise made light the 
hearts of the thoughtful boys? You have, 
no doubt, already imagined that. 

But ‘1,’ with a blush of shame and a! 
heavy heart, heard the words he was un- 
able to receive with the rest, and slowly 
wended his way homeward, taught a les- 
son we may believe he will not soon for- 
get that— 

‘Could we see ourselves as others see us, 

It would from many a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion,’ 

Little Freddie Nesbit had not sought 
the honor ; it had been urged upon him 
by those who knew his gentle, modest 
worth. 

Never boast. Remember Him who 
sees youas you really are. Be thankful 
for His gifts, but do not boast; for no- 
thing is possessed, or given us because we 
alone are deserving it. Do not, dear chil- 
dren, show by your proud, haughty man- 
ners, and vain, boastful words, that you 
consider J more highly than you ought.— 
By your modest, and gentle, respectful be- 
havior win the love of those around you. 
—Ch. Inquirer. 





HABICH AND HATTICH; 
@R A BIRD IN THE HAND’S WORTH TWO IN THE 
BUSH. 


There are two little songsters well known in the land ; 
Their names are I-have and O-had-I ; 

Ihave will come tamely and perch on your hand, 
But O-had-I will mock you most sadly. 


I-have, at first sight, is less fair to the eye, 
But his worth is far more enduring 
Than a thousand O-had I’s, that sit far and high 
On roofs and on trees, so alluring. 
Full many a golden egg this bird will lay, 
And sing you, “ Be cheery! be cheery !”’ 
0, merrily, then, will the day glide away, 
And sweet shall your sleep be, when weary. 


But let an O had-I once take your eye, 
And a longing to catch him once seize you,— 
He’ll give you no comfort nor rest till you die ; 
Life-long he’ll torment you and tease you. 


, Strength, he arose and followed the ani- 


panion to Candy!’ ‘Do you think,’ re- 
amr Arthur, ‘ that I would leave this poor 

elpless creature to die of his wound ?}— 
No; he shall be my companion until he 
is cured, and then he may return, as soon 
as he likes, to his horhe in the forest.’ 

The two brothers travelled on their 
way, though the elder could not some- 
times refrain from joking the other about 
his companion. _ They had journeyed two 
days, and were about half way from the 
place of their destination, when the heat 
became exceedingly oppressive, and the 
numerous springs which had heretofore 
flowed along the side of the. road, became 
dried up, and they began to s=ffer for the 
want of water. Therr strength was fail- 
ing—they felt as though they could pro- 
ceed no farther; and on the morning of 
the fourth day, when within about thirty 
miles of Candy, both brothers sunk down 
at the foot of the palm-tree, exhausted and 
parched with thirst. 

* Must we die here ?’ exclaimed Robert 
with a groan. 

‘Trust in God,’ replied Arthur, raising 
his eyes towards heaven. 

Suddenly the monkey, who was resting 
by his side, sprang up and ran eagerly 
along the road, as if he were searching 
for something. At last he returned, and 
seizing Arthur by the aim, endeavored to 
draw him aiong with him. ‘ How strangely 
he acts !’ said the young man, ‘ what can 
he have found >? And summoning all his 


mal. 

When he reached the spot, what met 
his delighted eyes? There, growing in 
luxuriant abundance, was the silky, 
downy pitcher- plant, or monkey-cup; so 
called on acount of it’s being sought af- | 
ter by those animals for the purpose of| 
quenching their thirst. The flower is in| 
the shape of a cup, about six inches in| 
length, and one and a half in diameter ; 
it has a lid, which opens and shuts with 
the changes of weather, and is filled with 
pure water, a secretion from the plant. 

The two brothers drank of the water, 
and were refreshed ; and when they at 
last reached their home, they related to 
their astonished friends how the monkey | 
had been the means of saving their lives. 
‘ Lord, how manifold are Thy works! in 
wisdom hast Thou made them all.’ 





TRAVELLING IN THE EAST. 

Here is the way travellers perform long 
jonrneys in the East. The extract is from 
a letter written by a missionary in India. 

But I must conclude this letter, and re- 
sume our journey. Words would be in- 
adequate to give youa just idea of the 
road we have to travel. Weclimb moun- 
tains, ford rivers, and clamber round 
frightful precipices; and all on a narrow 
path, sometimes not more than twenty 
inches wide. 

But God protects us in safety. Occa- 
sionally we sleep 5000 feet higher or low- 
er than where we rested the night before. 

Our ‘ house and home’ is a little eight 
feet square tent. Our manner of life is as 
follows : 

‘We rise early, breakfast, strike our 


and hiding-places. All seemed troubled 
at the invasion of their castle, and consid- 
ered themselves no longer secure. At the 
approach of such formidable foes the very 
wasps had no peace, as they were likewise 
driven from their nestling holes in dlarm 
and vexation.”— Dayspring. 


hers, and 


have aunts, and , and t 
schoolmates, and everything.’ 

The children had not thought of this 
before, but they knew that Laura was 
right, and I hope they will always remem- 
ber who it is that gives them * everything,’ 
and not forget to thank him every day. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE HISTORY OF A GOLD DOLLAR. 
BY MAGGIE. AGED 8. 

The first remembrances of myself are 
when I was being made. I was dressed 
in a very beautiful yellow dress: I thought 
I looked very handsome, and so I did. I 
was soon taken toa new home. I could 
not see at all, for I was wrapped in a soft 
piece of paper. By and by I was taken 
out, and found myself in a large and very 
beautiful room. In it sat two healthy 
young ladies, and a very fat old gentleman. 

‘ Why, Guy,’ said the youngest of the 
ladies, ‘ what a bright gold dollar ! Where 
did you get it?” 

The gentleman did not answer her, but 
went immediately to the other one, who 
was, as I supposed their father, and soon 
they went away with very troubled looks. 


| Soon after I was taken up into another 


room and putin a box with but one win- 
dow. 

The next day the ladies came up stairs, 
took me out, and got ready to go out 
walking ; one of them put mein her glove, 
where I was as dark as ever. They hur- 
ried along till they got to a shop, where 
they went in. 

‘Well, Miss Percival,’ said the shop- 
man, ‘ what do you want to-day ?” 

Miss Percival went over to the other 
side of the room, and left the younger la- 
dy to do the shopping.’ 

I was soon in the possession of a new 
master, and I had just time to nod a last 
good bye, when I was placed in a dark 
prison, and for about four weeks after I 
was fed on bread and water. One day I 
was given to a little girl, and my imaster 
said, ‘ Now, Alice, you may have that, it 
is all I have.’ 

My little mistress took me into the 
house, and sitting down to a pretty little 
mahogany desk, wrote a very neat letter 
in which she put me, and sent me to the 
post-office. It was avery cold day, and I 
should have felt it keenly, had I not been 
warmly wrapped up. We were pretty 
long going, and I was very glad to get 
there. I was put into the mail, and so 
had to bid farewell to my native country. 
I was taken along till I was so tired I fell 
asleep, and did not awake till I felt my- 


| 





tent, and go from seven to fifteen miles, 
according to the character of the road. It 





He'll keep you all day running up and down hill, 
Now racing, now panting and creeping ; 
While far overhead, this sweet bird, at his will, 
With his golden plumage is sweeping. 
Then every wise man, who attends t> my song, 
* Will count his I-have a choice treasure, 
, Whene’er an O-nad-l comes flying along, 
Wil you just let him fly at his pleasure. 
. 





THE MONKEY AND PITCHER-PLANT. 

Two brothers, Englishmen, were once 
traveling on foot from Dondra Head, the 
southern extremity of the island of Ceylon, 
towards Candy, in the interior about one 


hundred and twenty miles northward.— | 


They started upon their journey very 
early in the morning, and expected to ac- 
complish it in three or four days, though, 
as the sun is so exceedingly warm in that 
tountry, they intened to rest during the 
heat of the day under the shade of the 
many browd-leaved palm-trees that grew 
by the side of the road. 


They had travelled some distance when |that in some other countries, as Africa! 


the younger stopped, and gazing inquir- 
ingly around, said, ‘I surely heard a cry, 
bert, as if some one was hurt. Let us 
look and see what it can be,” he added, as 
low moan now distinctly reached their 
Sars; it proceeded from a group of cocoa- 
hut trees that grew on their right hand. 
: The brothers sprang hastily but cau- 
Hiously forward, and searched carefully 
around, till at last the elder exclaimed, 
laughing, ‘Here it is, Arthur, come and 


him, he pointed to a monkey, who having 
en from one of the branches 
fruit-tree, had hurt himself very severely. 
é * Poor fellow!’ said Arthur; and tak- 
ing him up, he tore a strip from his hand 
erchief, and ‘bound the wounded limb, 
and then turned to resume his journey 
With the monkey in his arms. ‘ You 
Surely,’ said Robert, ‘do not intend to 
that disgusting animal as your com- 


see ;’ and as his brother, turned towards | 


of the | 


is generally 4 or 5 P. M. by the time we 
reach the camping place. The tent is 
[then set up, wood collected, our dinner 
| cooked ; and then, beside our log fire, we 
| sit down to our Hindostanee lesson. After 
| this we have a cup of tea; and then com- 
| mending ourselves to the care of God, we 
| lie down to a sleep so profound and tran- 
jquil, that even the howls of the wild 
|beasts by which we are generally sur- 
{rounded, fail to disturb us. And so it 
| goes on from day to day. We hope to 
‘reach the end of our journey in sixteen 
| days from the time we started. The whole 
| distance which we shall have travelled, is 
| about one hundred and eighty miles. 

| 

| AN INVASION OF ANTS. 
' Our readers have, perhaps, known ants 
|to be a little troublesome in the United 
| States, at times, and many of them know 


|and India, there are a species of these lit- 


|tle animals which are very much more | 


troublesome than any we have here. They 

| go sometimes in great companies, immense 

| armies, as they are well called, and destroy 

| almost every thing before them. An Eng- 
|lish missionary in West Africa writes, in 
his journal : 

** Dec. 30.—At night a great horde of 
;came into the house, and literally drove 
|me from my bed. I had to take up my 
quarters in the school for a part of the 
My boys tried 
to drive them out by throwing ashes on 
them; but it was of very little use, as 
they persisted in their inquisitive and in- 
trusive search till they had accomplished 
their design. Every thing seemed fo hast- 
en from their apprvach. Crickets of all 
sizes were to be seeu jumping about from 
place to place ; roaches running and fly- 
ing; spiders hastening from their holes 


jnight till they were gone. 





self given to another gentleman, who tore 
| Open the seal, read the letter, and put me 
jin his pocket. The place where I now 
|live is Greenwood Cottage, which place I 
|like better than any I have been to. 


| I hope if anybody notices any mistakes 
lin this, they will excuse them, for only a 
|gold dollar wrote it, and he has not been 
| to school much. 


| 


THE CHILD’S CONFESSION. 
| A weak and thoughtless child, I come 
| To monrn my cold and sinful heart ; 
So prone from thee, my God, to roam, 
| And after every folly start. 
| And sadly [ remember too, 
Whene’er [ think of time that's gone, 
| How oft what I ought not to do 
| 1 very foolishly have done. 
| O pardon me, my God, I pray, 
| each me to do thy holy will; 
| And every hour and every day 
H Be wiser, holier, happier still. 


WHOM DO YOU LOVE BEST? 

| Who do you love best?” said a little 
| girl to a number of her playmates, the 
oldest of whom was not five years old. 

| *L love my teacher best,’ said Ella, 
|‘ and I love my little schoolmates,’ shout- 
ed Arthur. 

| *So del,’ chimed the merry voices of 
| Emma and Mary. 

| *L lovethem all very much,’ said Susan, 
|* but love my mother best, and father, 
} too.’ 

| *I guess we all do,’ said Arthur, ‘ that’s 
| what 1 meant, but I love my playmates 
next best, don’t you, Laura ?’ 

‘L love God best,’ replied Laura, her 
face beaming with smiles, ‘ because he 
gave us our father and mother, and al- 
| ways lets us have somebody to take care 
‘of us. When Abby’s mother died, he let 
| her live with aunt Lizzie, and he lets us 
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the verses are printed in full. The value of this work to 
inisters and 





he 

dates for admission will take place on Tuesday, the day 
previous, at 9 o’clock. Y 
Applicants must bring certificates of good moral, physi- 
cal and intellectual character, from some responsible 
person. Circulars of the school can be obtained of 

GEORGE N. BIGELOW, Principal. 
Framingham, February 10, 1858. 8—2w 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
\§ a family religious newspaper, which has just entered 
upon its tenth yearly voluue. While seeking, so far 
as possible, to avoid all personal controversies, it aims to 
maintain an uncompromising hostility to oppression. 
whether ecclesiastical, civil, or social, and to evils o' 
every name, entering | eartily upon the various re orms 
of the day, neither rejecting the old because it is old, 
nor accepting the new because it is new, but seeking to 
prove all things, and hold fas’ that which is good. Itis 
uuder the editorial charge of Rev. HENRY M. DEX- 
‘TER, Pastor of the Pine street Congregational Church 
of this city—who has had much experience in connexion 
with the religious press, and who receives the active and 
constant co-operation of several of the ablest an most 
distinguished writers among the clergy of New England. 
lt has Foreign Correspondents of superior ability, en- 
abling it to give regular, reliable and readable letters 
from the Old World ; aad it a an ample corps of 
co-laborers at home. Its Religious Intelligence, obtained 
{rom original sources, and gleaned from a large number 
of exchanges, embraces a great amount and variety of 
watter, and more pertaining to New England, especially, 
than can be found in any other journal. Its secular de- 
partment is prepared with great care, and is believed to 
ive a summary of all the important current events of the 
Say. It aims to furnish brief yet candid criticisms of 
important new books, and pays special attention to all 
Literary Intelli A gent we! nown to the 
Agricultural public is a stated contributor to that de- 
partment. A partof the fourth page of every paper is 
sdlevoted to ‘he Family Department,’’ with special refer- 
ence to the interest and protit of the children. 

‘The ConGreGaTIoNaList is respectfully recommended 
to the examination of any who have heretofore taken no 
eligious paper, or who, for any reason, may be dissatis- 
tied with the one they now receive. Price $2.00 per 
anuum., 1.00 for six months, in advance. Specimen 
numbers sent when requested. 

GALEN JAMES & CO., 
120 Washington Street, Boston. 
Religious and Literary Intelligence, from responsib) 
sources, will, at all times, be gratefully received, and 
made use of. 3 











XT EVERY FAMILY st 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Kar F. reasons why the pecterence is given to the GROV- 
ER & BAKER machine, are the following: 
FIRST—Itis MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT IN 
ORDER than any other machine. 
SECOND—It makes a seam which will not RIP or 
RAV EL, though every third stitch is cut. 
rHIRD—It sews from two ordinary spools, and thus all 
trouble of winding thread is avuided, while the same 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere change 
of spools, to all varieties of work. 
FOURTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen thread, 
and commen spoul-cotton, with «qual facility. 
FIFTH--The seam is as elastic as the most elastic 
fabric, so that it is free from all liability to break in 
washing, ironing, or otherwise. 
SIXTH—The ‘stitch made by this Machine is more 
beautiful than any other made, either by hand or ma- 
chine. 
Twenty Patterns to Select From. 


PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 





In making remittances, Drafts must be made payable 
to the Order of THE ER & BAKER 
SHWING MACHINE COMPANY. 

PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 
18 Summer Street, . . . Boston. 
495 Broadway, . New York. 
730 Chestnut Street, . Philadelphia. 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
HESE COUGH and VOICE LOZENGES, allowed to 
dissolve in the mouth, have a different intiuence to the 
affected parts, giving instant relief in bronchitis, asthma, 
coughs, colds, and the various throat affections to which 


Public Speakers and Singers 


are liable, to whom they will be found invaluable ; also 
for Clearing and giving Power to the Voice. 


From the National Era, Washington. 


We so far depart from our custom as te say of Brown’s 
Bronchial l'roches, that we have seen them tried, and find 
them excellent for Coughs, Influenza, Hoarseness, &. 


From Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


Having found Brown's Bronchial Troches beneficial in 
a diseased state of the throat, we do our clerical brethren 
a real favor in caliing their attention to them. 

Solu by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. 
50 cents box is the cheapest. 


The large 
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IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN, 


NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre 
mises, will be found to form one of the finest eatablish 
meuts of the kind ever opened in this country. The fo] 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronages 
4 GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 

AN EXTENSIVE AS‘ORTMENT TO SELECT FROM, 

A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 

MAY BE OBTAINED. 

DRESSING GOWNS AND ~REAKFAST JACKETS IN 

EVERY sTYLE 
tHE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 

and BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 

CASH CUSTOMEKS AT THIS ESTABLISH MENT ARE 
NOT CHAKGED 2% PER GENT EXTRATO OFF 
SET BAD DEBTS. 

Try me once and see if these things be true 

GEO. N. NICHULS* 


THE BOYS’ OWN PLACE.FOR CLOTH 
ING. 
OAK HALL ROTUNDA, 


vantages to all, in making their selections. 


shortest notice, and all garments warranted to suit. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 
ai » Nos. 32 & 34 North Street, Boston. 


I 


ly for Fall and Winter trade. Also Furs of every styl 
and quality. Prices low as the lowest. 
M. SHUTE, 


w.s 
173 & 175 Washington street, Boston 


HATS, CAPS, FURS! 
HAVE in store a la 


Ws cand 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 
Corner of Winter and Washington Sts. 
BOSTON. 


Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs. 


Where the Variety, Style and Prices are such 
as to please every class of purchasers. The One Price 
System being faithfully carried out, affords equal ad- 


Orders for Cuétom Clothing executed at the 


te and varied stock of Hats and 
Caps for Chiidren, selected and manufactured express- 


Sabbath school teachere can mosis be over 
estimated ; and it needs only but to be examined, to :e- 
cure the approval and patronage of every Buble student. 


CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE ; a New and 
Complete Concordanee to the Holy Scriptures. By 
ALEXANDER CRUDEN. Revised and Re-edited by the 
Rev. Davin Kine, L. L. D. Octavo, cloth backs, $1,25. 
All in the incomparable work of Cruden that is essen- 
tial to a Concordance is presented in a volume much re- 
duced both in size and price.—{ Watchman and Reflector. 


KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPZADIA OF BIBLIC 
LITERATURE. Condensed from the larger work. By 
the Author, Joun Kirto, D. D., author of “ Pictorial 
Bible,” “ History of Palestine,” “Scripture Daily 
Readings,” &c. Assisted by Jamas Taytor, D. D., of 
Glasgow. With over five hundred illustrations. One 
Volume octavo, 812 pp., cloth, $2,00. Sheep $3,50. 

A History, a Commentary, and a Bible Dictionary all 
combined. intended for ministers and theological stu- 
dents, and particularly adapted to parents, Sabbath 
school teachers, and the religious public generally. 


HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age 
tothe present Time ; with introductory Chapters on 
the Geography and Natual History of the Country, and 
on the Costoms and Institutions of the Hebrews. by 
Joun Kitro, D, D., Author of“ Scripture Daily Read- 
ings ” “Cy Jopedia of Biblical Literature,“ &c. With 
upwards of two hundred Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 


NOTES ON THE GOSPELS ; Designed for Teachers in 
Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an aid to 
Family Instruction. By Hgexry J. Ripvey, Prof. in 
Newton Theological Inst. With a Map of Canaan.— 
Two volumes in one. Half morocco. $1,25. 


NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; with a 
beautiful Map, illustrating the Travels of the Apostie 
Paul, with a track of his voyage from Cesarea to Kowe, 
By Prof. Henay J. Ririzy. 12mo, half morocco, 75 cts. 


MALCOM’S (NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most im- 
rtant Names, Objects, and Terms found in the Holy 
Eeriptures ; intended principally for Sabbath School 
Teachers and Bible Classes. y 
com, D. D., President of Lewisburg 
cloth, 60 cents. 
Revised, enlarged, and improved with the addition of 
new material, greatly increased number of articles, new 
illustrations, and adoption of beautiful type. 


SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK ; comprising copious 
Exercises on the Sacred Scriptnres. By E. Lincoin. 
12 1-2 cents. 


LINCOLN’S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS with answers 
annexed, giving in the language of Scripture interest- 
ing portions of the History, Doctrines, and Duties ex 
hibited in the Bible. 9 cents. 


EV. Howakp Ma.- 
College, Pa. i6mo, 


LATELY PUBLISHED BY THE AMERI- 

CAN 8.8. UNION, 

MATTY GREGG ; or, The Woman that Did What -he 
Could. 


THE POND LILY STORIES. 

ELEMENTARY SCRIPTURE QUESTION-BOOK, Vols 

2 and 3. 

UNION NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. Part il. 

MARGARET CRAVEN or, Beauty of the Heart. 

LITTLE JESSIE WORK. 

HAZAEL ; or, Know Thyself. 

Charleston, 8. C. pages 18mo. Price 25 cts. 

GILBERT GRESHAM: An Autobiography. 263 pp. 
18mo, with five illustrations. Pricé,4U cts. *° 

THE WELL IN THE VALLEY. By Rev. Tuomas 

Suytu, D. D. 430 pages 18mo. Price, 60 cts. 

GRACE OF MEEKNESs, 

JOHN POUNDS AND HIS PUPILS. 

THE FABLE OF THE RAINDROP. 

THE TWO JOURNEYs. 

THE UNDERGROUND TRAVELLER AND BIS WON- 

DERFUL HOUSE. 

THE WOODEN SPOON ; or, The Folly of trying to pase 

for more than we really are. 

THE SEED OF THE BIBLE-SOCIETIES. 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

Each with one or more illustrations. 


THE PEACd ORCHARD ROBBERY. 24 pp. 18mo., * 
cts. 


MARIAH’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle and Plea 
sure. 


By Rev. A. F. Dickson, 


HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Object. 
HENRY HOYT. Agent, 
50 No. 9 Cornhill. 


THE AIMWELL STORIES. 
A NEW VOLUME, 
Just published. 


MARCUS; or, the Boy-Tamer. By WALTER AIMWELL 

With 18 Illustrations. 16mo., cloth, 63 cents. 

* A leading aim of this litcle volume is to point out to 
elder brothers and sisters some of the ways in which they 
may exert a happy influence upon the youuger members 
of the family. It also attempts incidentally, to sei forth 
the idea that the best system of government for a child is 
tnat which trains him to govern himself.””»—( Extract from 
Preface.) 


By the same Author, 
CLINTON ; or, Boy Life in the Country. With 14 Illus- 
trations. l6mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

“* Well, the boys have read it, and they pronounce it 
‘first-rate.’ We confirm their judgment.””—[N. Y. inde- 
pendent.) 

OSCAR ; or, The Boy Who had his Own Way. With 17 

Illustrations. l6mo., cloth. 6% ceuts. 

“So natural and graphic are the incidents of this story, 
that it must have been compiled from a real boy-experi 
.ence.”’—{ Willis’ Hume Journal.) 

ELLA ; or, Turning over a New Leaf. With 16 Iliustra- 
tions. l6mo., cluth. 63 cents. 

* It would be difficuit to find a child who would ‘ skip’ 
over any portion of this volume.*’—{ BostomJournal.) 
WHISTLEB ; or, The Manly Boy. With 19 Iliustrations. 

l6mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

* We wish every boy could have this volume. It would 
be # service in making a man of him.’’—{Hingham Jout- 
nal, 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
Washiugton Street. 


GRECIAN PAINTING 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS. 


yVhese beatiful arts, as well as Oriental and Potiche- 

muanie, can be rea ily learned by any child wi'nout a 
teacher, from very carefully prepared directions furnish- 
cdl with reciepts for =selak &e., by 

J. E. TILTON, 
Salem, Mags., 

| st $1,00 post pai Or they are furnished free to pur- 
vhasers of five dolfars worth of « ugravings or materiais, 

* Hiawatha’s Wooing.” and 4 ec mpanion, recently 
ees, © The Farm Yar,’ are the most desuable 
Engravinges for Grecian Paintings «ver published. i’riee 
with separate and minute directions for coloring $1,50 
each Circulars with ail infurmetiou and list of eugrav- 
ings, can be had by enclosiug one stamp. Taac Bas 
SUPPLIED AS USUAL. 48—tf 


DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 
SUCCEssuas TO 

WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 
CARPETINGS 


f every variety of fabric and quality, at the Low 
CASH PI Se 


CARPET HALL 


Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Statio 
 aymarket Square, Beston, 
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BOSTON, MARCH 11, 1858. 








HIS MOTHER’S TEARS. 
A thoughtless youth, who had long disre- 
garded the pious advice of his parents, at length 
ted to pany them to hear a minis- 
ter who was to preach at the chapel they at- 
tended. The subject of the discourse was the 
heavenly state, which was described in the 
most glowing and attractive imagery. On re- 
turning home, the young man, after admiring 
the preacher's talents, said, turning to his 
mother, ‘{ was surprised to observe that while 
a smile of joy was visible on the countenances 
is- 





they beheld one child sitting 
back, and the other feeding 
to 
ing the interruption, went away into the forest. 


years of age, were walking together in a field 


names were James Brooks and Adam Clarke, 
|and happening to live near each other, and to 
attend the same school, they became strongly 


on the bea 

him with fruit!— 

They called quickly, when the youngsters ran 
their friends, and Bruin, apparently not lik- 





VARIETY. 





HOW CHILDREN MAY BE MIS- 
SIONARIES. 


Many years ago, two boys about six or eight 
near the village where they dwelt. ‘Their 


hed to each other. Having walked across 





of all around, you and my father appeared 
tressed, and more than once in tears. [ was 
the more astonished, because I thought if any 
one could claim an interest in the subject, you 
were the persons.’ 

*Ah! my son,’ replied the anxious mother, 
*I did weep, not because I feared for myself, 
or for your dear father, but J wept for you. It 
was the fear that , my beloved child, would 
be forever banished from the blessedness of 
heaven, that caused me to give vent to my 

ief.” 

“t imagined,’ said the father, turning to his 
wife, ‘that those were your reflections; the 
some feeling and fears made me weep also.’ 

These pointed remarks pierced the hard 
heart of the careless son, led him to repentance 
and to the cross of Christ, and terminated in 
his saving conversion to God. 

There was sincerity in the weeping of those 
parents, and there was strong affection for 
their son, which caused them to weep at the 
prospect of his misery in a future world, Ex- 
cept a man be born again he cannot see the 
kingdom of heaven. He that believeth not is 
condemned already ; but there is no condemna- 
tion to those who have faith and love towards 
the Savior. 

Considering the uncertainty of life, and the 
solemn realities of eternity, it is no wonder 
that parents should weep and pray for the con- 
version of their children. No, the wonder is 
that children are so thoughtless as to their fu- 
ture state—whether they shall be happy or 
miserable forever—whether they shall go to 
heaven or to hell, after death. 

Now, dear children, why will you run such 
a risk, when there is one who can “save to the 
uttermost,” all that will come to God by him. 
Christ the Savior has died to make atonement 
for sin, and has gone to heaven to intercede 
for all those who will repent and believe in 
him. His willingness to receive children is 
beautifully illustrated in a picture which was 
given fo one of my sons by his Sabbath School 
Teacher. This picture | now have, in a frame. 
It is about the size of the Youth’s Companion. 
It represents the Savior, with a most lovely 
countenance, seated in a chair, surrounded by 
four children. One of them stands at his left 
side, with the Savior’s arm around his waist, 
(love)—another is kneeling between his knees, 
(prayer}—another is on his right, looking him 
in the face, (faith)—while the fourth is ap- 
proaching him, with his little hands before his 
eyes, weeping, (penitence)—and the Savior's 
right hand is extended to receive him, (accept- 
ance.) 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBEBS. 


——_+_—_ 


Gorham, Me., Feb, 13, 1858. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed you will 
find two dollars to pay for the Youth’s Com- 
panion for last year and the present. Allow 
ime to say that having had this paper for my 
children to read for seven years, [ am happy to 
bear testimony to its great worth. It is what 
its name purports, a Yonth’s Companion. | 
should consider it a great loss to my ‘ numerous 

children’ to be deprived of it. 

Yours &c., BF. 

Haverhill, Feb. 9, 1858. 
Dear Mr. Willis.—I am just ten years old 
to-day, and | want to pay all my little debts, so 
I send you one dollar to pay for your pleasing 
paper this year. I cannot well do without it, 
as I love to read the interesting stories which I 
find in it from week to week. I regard it as 








an old or and am not willing to part com- 
ny with Wishing you continued success 
fon Yours truly, M.C.T. 


Manchester Station, Jan. 26, 1858. 


Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Sirs.—I send you | rushed into the tank, and Major Skinner says, 
one dollar to pay for the Companion for the | in his description of the scene, that such a mass 


year 1858. 
interesting pe i it 
may be enabled to make it (as you wish to) the 
best youth’s paper in the world. 

Respectfully yours, H. A. 8. 


J think the Companion is a very 


CHILDREN PLAYING WITH A BEAR. 


Mr. Atkinson heard the following story in 
his Siberian rambles: T'wo children, one four 
and the other six years old, rambled away from 
their friends, who were haymaking. ‘They had 

ne from one thicket to another gathering 

it, laughing and enjoying the fun. At last 
they came near a bear lying on the grass, and, 
without the slightest apprehension, went up to 
him. He ns ed % bey anit, ys 
moving: at le they began playing wi 
i os fawn 3 an nis back, which he 
submitted to with perfect good humor. In 
short, both seemed inclined to be pleased with 
other ; indeed the children were delight- 
The parents 
alarmed, and fol- 
lowed on their track. They were not long in 
spot, when to their dismay, 


| 


| 


per, and I sincerely wish that you | It seemed to him that the huge animals would 


| 
| 


| 





the field, they sat down ona bank where no 
one heard them ; entered into a serious conver- 
sation, and both became deeply affected.— 


their own simple way they implored God to for- 
give their sins. They 


young friend took place, he went home, and 
told the whole to his mother with a full heart. 
She was surprised and affected, and prayed 
earnestly for her child. Many years after he 
could say, ‘ The impression grew faint, but did 


sideration of eternity, and of my accountable- 


go far to become missionaries. 
only to go to their companions, and speak se- 
riously to them about the things of eternity.— 


could all be induced to follow the example of 
little James Brooks, how happy would be the 
result! 
tl 


| forest with extreme caution. 


Young Brooks said to kis companion, ‘ Oh, 
Addy, Addy, what a dreadful thing is Eternity!’ 
Little Adam wept, and so did his friend, and in 


shed many tears, and 
promised to each other before God to amend 
their ways. 

We cannot tell our young readers about the 
future life of James Brooks, but Adam Clarke 
lived to become an eminent and learned minis- 
ter of Christ, and most earnest friend of the 
missionary cause, wrote a commentary of the 
Old and New Testaments, with many other 
works, and died, not many re ago, rejoicing 
in the hope of the glory of God. Adam has 
been heard to say that immediately after leav- 
ing the field where this conversation with his 


not wear away. It was laid deep in the con- 
ness to God for my conduct, and of the absolute 
necessity of enjoying his favor, that I might 
never taste the bitter pains of eternal death.’ 
This shows that our young friends need not 
They need 


If the children, for whose benefit this is written. 


We should then be able to count on 
he labors of many thousand juvenile Home 
Missionaries in the Church; and the next 
generation would be able to speak from a hap- 
pier experience than we, of ‘ times of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord.’ 


THE CHRISTIAN’S LAST PARTING. 
When I am gone,seek not each well-known spot 

Where we had long frequented, there to weep, 
But think upon my soul’s far happier lot, 

And let this thee from too much sorrow keep. 


’Tis true we may not tread again the walk 
Where we found pleasure oft in days gone by, 

Nor in the quiet room, with serious talk, 
Together lift our mutual hopes on high. 


But I have now a mansion in that land 

Where faith is changed to sight—its end I see; 
Before my Savior, glorified | stand, 

And if it may be so, there wait for thee. 


Oh! give not, then, thy heart to vain regrets, 
Cease looking back,—press toward the mark 
before ; 
On heavenly things all thy affections set, 
And meet me here,where partings are no more. 


—wN. Y. Obs. 





ELEPHANT CAUTION. 


Major Skinner, who was for some time en- 
gaged in opening a road through the interior of 
the isle of Ceylon, relates an occurrence which 
took place in the dry season, when the animals 
collect in the vicinity of the water-tanks con- 
structed by the natives. Ina district of several 
miles there was only one of these tanks, about 
500 yards square, and Major Skinner stationed 
himself on a beautiful moonlight night, when 
objects could be discerned with nearly as much 
ease as by day, on its margin, having ascended 
an overhanging branch of a tree. He waited 
for nearly two hours, and at length a large ele- 
phant, evidently the leader, advanced from the 
Not a movement 
was to be heard, and the huge animal, alter ad- 
vancing some 3000 yards across the open space 
that intervened between the water and the 
forest, stood still to reconnoitre. He then ad- 
vanced cautiously as before, till his feet stood 
in the water. He did not drink, but again re- 
turned to the forest, and reappeared with five 
others, whom he posted as patrols. This done, 
he went back, and on his reappearance was 
accompanied by a herd of eighty or a hundred, 
which he led across the open ground into the 
water. On reaching this the herd abandoned 
the:nselves to the enjoyment of the bath. They 


of animal life he had never before witnessed. 


drink the tank dry ; and, considering the cau- 
tion that had been observed, and the care with 
which the leader had acted, nothing, he says, 
will ever convince him that their movements 
were not guided by rational perceptions. With 
a view of testing their sense of hearing, after 
gazing on the scene for sometime, he broke off 
a small bough, and instantly the herd took to 
flight, the smaller calves being carried along 
between the shoulders of the cows. 





A HISTORICAL LESSON. 

It was the custom among the Romans to re- 
store the sons of the igns they subdued 
to their father’s thrones, when found worthy to 
occupy them. So Trajan had determined to 
put a son of Decebalus, King of the Dacians, 
in his father’s stead, making him, of course, his 
vasal, according to the usage of the age. But, 
pay made aware, one afternoon, that the boy 
had broken into a garden after school hours, he 





school.’ No persuasion could induce Trajan to 

carry out his original purpose towards the 

outh. His inexorable answer, to Dacians and 

ns alike, who interceded, was that ‘ one, 

who so early begen to prevaricate, could never 
deserve a crown’ 

How in contrast with the foregoing is the 
other incident we have in view. It is told of 
the Duke of Ossuna, who, having got leave of 
the king of Spain to release some galley slaves, 
went on board the galley for the purpose. On 
his asking them by turns, for what offence they 
had been condemned to the oars, they all as- 
signed some such cause as malice, bribery of 
the judge, &c., except one sturdy and open- 
faced fellow, who promptly owned that he 
‘wanted money, was tempted to rob to keep 
himself from starving, but was fairly tried and 
justly condemned. ‘Then, you rogue,’ exclaim- 
ed the Duke, giving him a tap or two with his 
stick, ‘get you out of the company of these 
honest men!” He was rewarded for his frank- 
ness with his liberty, while his fellow-slaves 
were kept tugging at the oars! Youths! re- 
member that lesson!—N. Y. Ledger. 


WHAT WAS I SENT FOR?P 


An Emerald-islander made his appearance 
the other day at a general hardware establish- 
ment. He was evidently in a state of utter 
mystification. Turning to the counter, and 
scratching his head with an air of the utmost 
perplexity, he thus add d the shop : 

‘ Why, thin, would your honor be plased to 
tell me what it is 1 was sint for ? 

‘That would be hard for me,my man. How 
on earth should | know what you were sent 
for ? 

* Ah, thin, wouldn’t your honor try and make 
out for me, for the misthress’l] be mad if I face 
home without it.’ 

* What is it like? 

* Why, thin, on the top of it, ’tis for all the 
world like the face of a body after the small- 

x. 

* And what do you do with it ” 

‘Why, the women puts it on their finger 
when they’re working.’ 

*O! a thimble, I suppose ? 

*Yis, to be sure, that’s jist what it is—a 
thimble. See, now, how I couldn’t think of 
its name!’ 

And so, having been supplied with the re- 
quired article, he departed in triumph. 

On another occasion the shop of a druggist 
and grocer was entered by a man in eager 
haste, exclaiming: 

‘Give me a piunorth of bagpipes, as quick 
as you can! 

* I don’t know at all what you want,’ replied 
the somewhat matter-of-fact shopman. ‘We 
don’t sell bagpipes; and at all events, I can’t 
tell what you mean by a pennyworth of a mu- 
sical instrument.’ 

‘ Ah, an’ give me the bagpipes, an’ there’s 
the pinny—an’ don’t be keepin’ me this way, 
or else I'll be late for the Macroom car.’ 

‘What on earth do you want? cried the 
+ eam perplexed sropman. ‘What is it 

or 2” 





* Wishna, don’t be delayin’ me this way, ax- 
in’ me what ’tis for; but give it to me out of 
hand, or the masther "Il be keepin’ the whole 
house awake to-night with the cough that he 
gets no ase frow, only when he’s suckin’ them 
same bagpipes.’ 

‘OY chimed in a bright-looking boy, the 
junior assistant, ‘[ know what he wants—this 


you beat the poor laborer? .It is to them we 
are indebted for the bread we eat. Remember 
this in future. A repetition of the like fault 
will be punished more severely.’ 


AS CHILD’S INQUIRY AT THE BED- 
SIDE OF A SICK BROTHER. 

“If Willie should die,” asked a little child— 

“ Oh, tell me, mother dear, 

Who would go along with him to heaven, 

For the way must be lone, and drear? 


Would not father, or mother, or some of us go 
To take care of him on the way ? 

For he’s little, and weak, and sickly too. 

Oh! say, dearest mother, say. 


Must he go on his journey all alone ?” 

And a tear-drop dimmed her eye, 

Her cheek was flushed, and methought she said, 
*Oh Willie! you must not die.” 


Then the mother spoke in accents mild, 
And told her that Christ, who had given 

His life to ransom the little child, 
Would carry him safe to heaven. 


So her fears were calmed, and her eyes grew 
bright, : 
And she wiped the falling tear 
From off her fair and innocent cheek, 
And whispered, “ Oh! then I'll not fear.”— 
S. S. Visitor. 


A PRAYING HEATHEN. 

A missionary was passing through a wood in 
Midnapore, when he saw a man engaged in 
meditation. He approached him and asked 
what he was doing. The man replied, 

‘I am praying, O Lord Jesus, Lord Jesus, 
have mercy on me !—what else shall I say ” 

The missionary was astonished, and could 
not think where the man had gained a knowl- 
edge of the name of Christ. He inquired 
whether he hed been visited by a missionary ; 
to which he replied, that he had never seen one. 
He then asked if he had seen the native breth- 
ren. He answered, that he had never wet one, 
but pulled out a tract, and said that two gentle- 
men had given it to his brother, who was un- 
able to read ; this brother gave it to him; and 
there it was that he learnt the name of Christ. 
He was persecuted at home, and daily came 
there to pray to the Lord Jesus to have mercy 
upon him. 


A SNAKE BETWEEN THE PILLOWS. 


A missionary’s wife, giving an account of 
her travels in India, says : 

On one occasion, when travelling in a palan- 
quin, I stopped at a bungalow to get some re- 
freshments, and told the bearers to take out 
the mattrass and pillows, to make it comfortable 
for us the remainder of our journey. They did 
so; and to my horror I saw a live snake coiled 
up under the second pillow, as warm and com- 
fortable as possible. 

It had travelled with us thirty-five miles, and 
from being unconscious of its nearness I had 
felt no fear. Had we been very restless, and 
disturbed it, the probability is that it would 
have stung; but, not being roused, it remained 
asleep, and thus we were providentially pre- 
served from harm. I confess I felt a little 
nervous at getting in again, lest where there 
was one there might have been another ; but it 
was not so, and we arrived at Negapatam in 
safety. 


. 
CURE FOR THE BITE OF A MAD DOG. 








Bath pipe, is it not, my good fellow? And so 
saying, he produced some sticks of a brown 
medical candy, well known in our locality as an 
excellent remedy for coughs. 

* Ah, yes, that’s the very thing! Sure I told 
you all along "twas bagpipes | wanted!’ 


FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 


The son of the Caliph Haroun Al Raschid 
came to complain of a man who had slundered 
his mother, and to demand vengeance. ‘My 
son,’ said the Caliph, ‘you are going to do a 
greater wrong to your mother than this calum- 
niator: you are going to make him think that 
your mother has not taught you to pardon,’ 

{ have often thought, my young reader, of 
these words of the Mahommedan Caliph, when 
I have witnessed the evil conduct of many 
Christian children. I have seen children, who 
had received careful Christian instruction from 
their parents, so indifferent about their conduct 
to others, as to lead me to suppose they had re- 
ceived no instruction as to their duty. A boy 
tells a lie, or curses and swears, or is quarrel- 
some, or takes revenge on his companions and 
playfeliows, or is i nd disobedient to 





parents such a boy can have; whether they 
ever told him the sinfulness of lying, swearing, 
disobedience, and revenge ; whether they have 
any love for their offspring. And I often 
imagine the parents of such a child saying to 
him, in the words of the Caliph, ‘ My son, you 
are going to do a great wrong to your father 
and mother. You are going to make others 
think that we have wickedly and inhumanly 
taught and allowed you to lie, to swear, to 
quarrel, and to take revenge.’ 

Let every Christian child, then, who reads 
this, remember how great an injury he may do 
to his parents, by acting in a manner which 
will lead others to think evil of those parents, 
and to slander them. 





A PRACTICAL LESSON. 

The king Louis XII., of France, was 
styled ‘The father of the people. An officer 
of his household had, in a fit of anger, ill-treat- 
ed a poor laborer; when the king heard of the 
offence he ordered that the noble who had com- 
mitted so great an injustice should only have 
his table served with meat and wine. The 
next day Louis asked him if he had fared well. 

‘Sire,’ he replied, ‘I had no bread to eat.’ 

* What,’ said the king, ‘ cannot you do with- 
out bread ? 

‘No, truly sire,’ answered he. 

* You jest,’ said Louis, ‘bread is not neces- 
sary to sustain life,’ 

‘Your majesty will excuse me; but we 





testingly inquired where he had been ‘all the 
afternoon.’ ‘The answer was, ' ] have been in 


should feel the loss of it a great deprivation.’ 
* Why then,’ rejoined the king, sternly, ‘did 


his teachers; and I ‘ask myself what kind of 





A writer in the National Jntelligencer says 
that spirits of hartshorn is a certain remedy for 
the bite of a mad dog. ‘The wound, he adds, 


or four doses, diluted, taken inward] 


y during 
the day. The hartsnornd hemical 


should be constantly bathed with it, and three | amou 


AS just added to its list of more than a thousang 
ferent publications, several new and very a 
bevks. Among these are the luliowang :— 
ENGLISH NELLIE ; oF, Glimpses of Beggar Lig 
3. &. L. Northrop, author ol * Helen » 
Proud Giri retormed,’ ‘ Alice learning to do Gea! 
‘Letters to Yo Comin » Ob the 
Walk.’ 340 pp., slustrated with five beautiful ney 
gravings. Price Ov cents. « 
‘This is an intensely interesting book, Which everybody 
should read. 
WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of Chariatiag 
#rincipies. Wath fine original illustrations, ww » 
WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well kept, 
belusbed with three new engravings. This isg 
aul the boys and iudeed the giris Wo. low pp, 
GEMS FORK DABBKALH SUNUULS. By Key, Cig 
duumball, author uf * Happy Clive,’ * ‘Lune AWakeny 
Sinner,’ and sevéral oluer books of the Siexeyy, 
chapters, 230 pp. 35 cents. 2 
BECULLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 105 pp. 2% cents, 5 
HOME SUENES iu the Norwood family, divided 
ij chapters, with two original engravings. [yy 
selits. 
THE bDAY OF ADVENTURES. By ‘Quther 
* Eldest Daughter,’ * Beacons aud Beckomugs,?’ * Glew, 
er’s Dmeal,’ Xe. Ailustrated with Luree very 
engravings. 124 pp.—iU claplers. 25 cents, 
A FEW LEISURE HOURS. Ali who love Leisure hoy 
should read it. YW pp. 40 eelits. 
TWALIGHT HOUKS; or, Stories from Mrs, Brom 
Serap book. kor Chariotte and kien, By thew 
Stories are just as good for any Oller children, jy 
Zo ceuls. % 
LEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Puig, 


er. lddpp. Z cents. 
> & word to Christy’ 


WHEKE LIES THE FAULT? or 
Parcuts. Tz pp. 10 ceuts, 
MUSK» H. SARGENT, Treasurer 
Nu. 43 Corubull, Kost 
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anes enim sing 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 

H*s long been manufactured by a practical 

aud every vuuce ol Ab Ubder Lis own eye, With 
bie accuracy aud Care. At ils sealed aud protegud ri 
law Lrom Counterieits, and colssquently Cau be 
a8 geuuluc, Willoul adulteration, AL. upplies the 
Feluedy the Wwolld Las ever kuown tor the cure of aij 
MuLary CoMplaluls 5 lor coughs, colds, Luarseness, 
croup, Whur plug-cough, bronchitis, lucipeut 
tion, aud lor tue reliel Os CULmumplive patents a 
Vauced stages of LheAlisease. As Lune makes then 
Wider aud vetler kKueown, Luis medicine has gradually 
cume the best reiiauce of the alicted, from the lug 
of the Aimerican peasant Lo the palaces of Luropean 
Throughout this entire country, in every state and 
@ud iudeed almost every huuuet it contains, 
PeCTUsa is kuown as the best uf ail remedies tor 
es of the throat aud lungs, in many foreign counties 
is exteusively used by their most intelbgeut phy; 
Af there is any dependence on what wen of every 
certify it has done tor them; if we can trust our 
Seuses When We see Lhe dangerous allections of the 
yield to it: if we can depend on the assurance of 
gent physicians, Whuse business is lo kuow 5 10 short, 
there is aly reliance Upon any Luing, then is it mm 
bly proven that this medicine does cure the class of 
€upes It is desigued for, beyond any and ail other remein® 
known to mankind. Nothing but its intrinsic 
and the unmistakable benent conferred on 
suiferers, could originate aud maintain the reputetuad 
enjoys. Wuile many inferior remedies have been 
Upon the community, have falied, aud been discarded, 
has gained friends by every trial, conferred benedits al 
the alflicted they can never forget, aud produced eu 
too numerous and remarkable w be forgotten. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
Lowell, Mass, 
And sold by all the Druggists everywhere, 
42"1y y gi ry 
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PAIN KILLER, 
LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMA 


SHWAYGUYEZEN, Burmah, March 6, 168 
Mr. P. Davis—Dear Sir: Such is the great demand 
the Pain Killer that 1 write you to send me as soon 
possible, in addition to what 1 have hitnertwo ord 
dozen boxes, (two dozen botties in a box) and a bill 


the same, that 1 may give you anorder on the Treasuyd 
N.i 







































the Umiun to the amount of the same. 
Hentuapa, Burmah, March 17, 166 
Mesers. P. Davis & Son—Gents: * * * I am 
say the last box of Pain Killer pent me has not yet 
to hand. The expense of getting the medicine is 
thing, “* these hard times,’’ but the waut of it is of 
more importance. * * * Send me as soon as 
another box of the same size, (viz. $5U worth.) 
an order oa the Treasurer of the Missionary Union fort 
nt. Kev. B. E. Tuomas, 
Davis’ Pain Killer sold by all medicine dealers. 
45—ly 







































































ly, the virus insinuated into the wound, and 
immediately alters and destroys its deleterious- 
ness. The writer, who resided in Brazil for 
some time, first tried it for the bite of a scor- 
pion, and found that it removed pain and in- 
flammation almost instantly. Subsequently he 
tried it for the bite of the rattlesnake, with 
similar success. At the suggestion of the 


cases of hydrophobia, and always with success. 





WASHINGTON’S BENEVOLENCE. 


written by Washington just after the com- 


his mana; 

‘Let t 
Vernon,) with respect to the poor, be kept up; 
let no one go hungry away. If any of this 
kind of people should be in want of corn, sup- 
ply their necessities provided it does not en- 
courage them to idleness; and 1 have no ob- 


ger at Mount Vernon. 


the amount of forty or fifty pounds a year, 
when you think it well bestowed. What I 


desire it should be done. 


these good offices,’ 


THE MEDIUM CREATURE IN EX- 
ISTENCE. 


Lower, Intermediate and Higher forms,’ says : 
them would give the same answer. 
between a man and a mouse; a nearer a 


actually occupying this middle class 
we learn from the book before us, is 


of creation are decidedly among its giants.’ 


. 





humility.’ 


writer, on old friend and- physician tried it in 


Irving gives the following extract of a letter 
mencement of the Revolution from Boston, to 


e hospitality of the house (Mount 


jection to your giving my money in charity to 


mean by having no objection is, that it is my | tn 
You are to consider 
that neither myself nor wife is inthe way to do 


Ina recent number of the Home Journal, 
New York, N. P. Willis, while reviewing 
Gosse’s excellent ‘Treatise on Life in its 


‘If a dozen persons were asked, for the first 
time, the question, ‘ What is the animal of mid- 
dling size in existence?’ probably no two of 
If the per- 
sons were unscientific, the guesses would vary 


proach to the truth would suggest at once fa- 
miliarity with the microscope. The animal 

ition, 
e com- 
mon house-fly of one third of an inch in length; 
the extremes being one hundred feet and one 
twelve-thousandth part of an inch. We lords 


The violet grows low, and covers itself with 
pits own tears, and of all flowers yields the 
most delicious and fragrant smell. Such is 








5600 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
% ANUMBER OF 
POPULAR WORKS. 
I have about 150 Agents now in the field who are mb 
ing trom 
$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 


There are many persons out of employment, who if’ 
had courage to try, could do well for themselves, and 
the public a great favor by introducing my really 
lent ks. 

Persous out of employment would do well to send ff! 
my catalogue with terms to Agents which 1 will sal 
Postage paid, on application. 

ADDRESS, 


H. DAYTON, Publ 
No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, N. 


A NEW QUESTION SOOK. 
ONE THOUSAND 
AND PROP 








For the use of 


Sabbath Schools 


AND : 
BIBLE CLASSES. 


An entirely new and most valuable work, just 
e American S. 8. Union. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


M. P. TEWKSBUBY, 362 Washington Street, 
thankful for the patronage of the last 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged andi 

proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers 
thing in the line of : 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Tem 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply 
School Books and School Stationery 
With 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &. 
2 greater variety thanan be found anywhere él 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- 
tar: Ne Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, M& 
No. 22 School Street. 
Puiczs $l a vEan. 81x corms ror $5, paruent®! 
v. je 








BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1,25. 











W. Byte & E. #.tusen, Bangor, Age 
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